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A COMPLETELY SOCIALIZED SCHOOL 1 



ROBERT A. CUMMINS 
Louisiana State Normal College 



In the evolution of society it became necessary for some special 
provision to be made for the instruction of the youth, in order 
that the accumulated experiences and traditions of the race 
might be preserved and handed down to successive generations. 
The school as an institution of society was thus brought into exist- 
ence and has gradually developed and enlarged its borders until 
today it may be affirmed that the school is charged with greater 
responsibility for the future welfare of society than any other 
institution. If this be true, and few there be who doubt it, it 
logically follows that the school should be completely socialized. 

In discussing the socialized school I wish to submit, first, that 
the curriculum should be socialized. 

To socialize the curriculum means to suit it to the present and 
future needs of the pupils. The first need of children, beyond 
the mere necessities of life, such as food and shelter, is a mastery 
of the tool subjects, viz., reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Next the pupil should gain a reasonable amount of useful infor- 
mation from the fields of history, literature, and science, after 
which he is ready for a few years of "sampling" of as many of the 
vocations as possible, with a view of assisting to decide the most 
important question of life, aside from religion and marriage, viz., 
the question of one's vocation in life. 

Having decided upon the vocation which he wishes to follow, 
which should be done while in the junior high school, or shortly 
thereafter, the pupil is then ready to begin acquiring the neces- 
sary skill with which to make his chosen life-work a success. But 
if we should know what particular "attitudes," "skills," and 

1 Address delivered before the Rural School Section of the Iowa State Teachers' 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa, February, igio, and also before the Parish Teachers' 
Institute, Natchitoches, Louisiana, at the opening of the school year, 1919-20. 
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"knowledge" should be taught in the schools, we shall have to 
inquire as to what is commonly demanded of adult members of 
society. For example, what kind of arithmetic is used in every- 
day life ? What sort of proficiency in handwriting will meet the 
demand of those who read handwriting ? Or what words does cne 
need to know how to spell in order to make himself understood in 
writing ? 

The first step in the socializing of the curriculum, obviously, 
then, is to eliminate all useless material from the subjects taught. 
This movement was inaugurated by Dr. Frank M. McMurry at 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendents in 1904. A 
decade later the Iowa State Teachers' Association appointed a 
committee to study and to make a report upon the elimination of 
obsolete and useless materials from the common school branches 
with a view that the efforts of childhood may be conserved and 
the essentials better taught. The report of this committee was 
published in two consecutive volumes and supports in general 
the recommendations made by Dr. McMurry, which were, briefly 
speaking, to eliminate (1) what cannot be shown to have a plain 
relation to some real need of life, (2) that which is beyond the 
child's comprehension, (3) whatever is unlikely to appeal to his 
native interests, and (4) whatever topics, or parts of topics, are so 
isolated or irrelevant that they fail to make connections with the 
chain of ideas that constitutes needful education. 

It has been commonly known for many years that much of the 
Lernstojf in arithmetic, such as cube root, troy and apothecaries 
weight, true discount, greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple, various tables of foreign moneys, folding paper, etc., 
and most of longitude and time, compound and annual interest, 
etc., function little, if at all, in everyday life. But notwithstand- 
ing all these known facts, such topics are found in many textbooks 
in use throughout the country, after two decades of campaigning 
against such waste of time in school work. 

Having thus purged the curriculum from all useless material, 
there is room for the introduction of much that is highly worth 
while in the traditional subjects, besides the introduction of new 
subjects of a vocational nature, such as domestic science, industrial 
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and fine arts. In a word, the tendency is to reduce the elementary- 
school subjects, especially the tool subjects, to a basis of "mini- 
mum essentials," which should be mastered by the average pupil 
in the first six years. The next three years properly constitute 
the junior high-school period and should be devoted largely to a 
sampling of as many of the vocations as possible and the further 
study of literature and science. Following this the senior high- 
school period will furnish opportunity for the acquiring of skill 
in one's chosen vocation, or for further preparatory study, depend- 
ing upon whether the pupil expects to attend an institution of 
higher learning or drop out at the close of the high-school period. 
At present, of course, the masses drop out in the grades and early 
years of the high school, but since the high school is destined to 
become the "people's college" the curriculum should speedily be 
shaped to meet these requirements. 

In the second place I wish to submit that the teacher should be 
socialised. 

In an article prepared for the Ohio Educational Monthly some 
years ago it was argued that the "methods of teaching" should be 
socialized, but since then I have come to feel that, after all, the 
teacher and the method are but two aspects of the same considera- 
tion, hence are inseparable. The teacher is the method; hence 
the real proposition is to socialize the teacher, method and all. 

The socialized teacher is one who conceives of her work in the 
schoolroom as a definite part of the larger work that is being 
wrought by the school in society, and who bends every effort to 
bring her pupils to behave accordingly. With such a conception 
on the part of the teacher and her pupils, school life becomes a 
real part of the broader life of society and is no longer looked upon 
as a mere preparation for life. To be sure, as Professor Coe has 
very aptly stated, "children should be schooled for something," 
but the fact still remains that schools exist primarily because 
children exist. 

Social efficiency is now the commonly accepted aim of educa- 
tion, and since the school is the chief formal agency of education, 
the obvious task of the teacher is to guide in the development of 
the pupil to this end. A socially efficient individual must measure 
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up to three rather definite requirements: (1) pull his own weight 
in society, (2) not interfere with the rights of others, (3) be a mis- 
sionary. That is, he must earn his own livelihood, without in any 
way hindering others, and endeavor to have a little left over to 
bestow upon others who may be less fortunate than he himself. 
A little of this world's goods, a little of sympathy, a little of help- 
fulness — a little of all that is needed to make the world a bit better. 

In order to understand more clearly just what is meant by a 
socially efficient individual, let me illustrate by a brief analysis of 
human society. It is easy to divide society into two classes, the 
one class being socially efficient and the other not so. This rather 
trite way of putting it reminds one of the musical classification of 
Pat Murphy's tunes. Nobody had ever heard Pat whistle but one 
tune, yet Pat himself declared that he could whistle two tunes. 
Upon being pressed with the demand to name the two tunes, Pat 
extricated himself in a laudable fashion by saying, "Faith and 
begorra, the one tune is Yankee Doodle, and the other isn't." 

So, like Pat, I insist that there are but two classes of people in 
the world, the one is socially efficient and the other isn't. But I 
propose to go Pat one better and describe the class that is not 
socially efficient, as well as the class that is. On the authority of 
Dewey, Bagley, Betts, King, et ah, I have already described the 
socially efficient individual as one who pulls his own weight in 
society, without hindering any one else and who stands ready to 
lend a helping hand to those of his fellows who are in any way 
unfortunate. 

Obviously, then, the non-socially efficient are those who fail to 
measure up to the standards set by society in one or more of these 
respects. In offering this further analysis I am aware that no less 
an authority than Professor Giddings gives a threefold classifica- 
tion of society, viz., social, non-social, and antisocial. But for 
the purpose of this discussion I have made no provision for the 
middle-of-the-road, on-the-fence, buzzard sort of folk, who insist 
on living, but who endeavor to keep out of people's way by sitting 
idly by waiting for someone to die, or some other chance cir- 
cumstance of life to take place, whereby they may fall into a 
lucrative position without effort, or be fed by the ravens without 
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so much as turning a hand. Righteousness should be laid to the 
plummet and judgment to the line in matters of this kind. A 
person is either socially efficient enough to be classed with those 
who are, or he is not. 

Logically, therefore, the non-socially efficient class falls into 
three subclasses. The first of these I shall designate as the loafer 
class. These are the bums, the fellows who wouldn't work if they 
had a chance, the fellows who claim that the world owes them a 
living and all that they have to do is to collect it. At the present 
time their number is legion and they go by the name of "Bolshe- 
viki." I would also include in the loafer class the hoboes, although 
Jeff Davis, the king of the hoboes, declares that his tribe is in no 
way related to the "bum" tribe and hence refuses to admit bums 
to the Hotel de Jinks. Measured by the socially efficient standard 
the "loafer" falls short in that he fails to pull his own weight. 
Therefore he must be classed with the "isn'ts." 

The second class of the non-socially efficient I shall call the 
unfair class. These are the people who pull their own weight in 
society and who may even be liberal and beneficent but who pay 
no regard to the rights of others. They are the advocates of 
"personal rights," such as are frequently heard on the streets of 
our larger cities defending such notorious institutions as the legal- 
ized liquor traffic, regulated gambling, wide-open municipal 
administration, and oftentimes many of the more modern forms 
of social evil, such as the free love cult, radical forms of lockouts, 
strikes, etc. 

The third class of the non-socially efficient I shall designate 
as the miser class. The real miser is more common in society 
than most people would admit. He is the person who pulls his 
own weight and does it in such a way as at least to keep out of the 
penitentiary, but when it comes to parting with any of his hard- 
earned "stuff" he is ultra-conservative and always prays for more 
time to consider the matter before making his contribution. The 
result is that the more he thinks it over, the more time he wants 
to think it over, and the more conservative he feels. He finally 
decides not to part with a foot of his real estate, even though it 
may be wanted for a private burying place or for a public park. 
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The Sunday school superintendent who, upon being solicited for 
a five-year pledge for church extension, finally decided that he would 
not make any pledge for the future and presumed to justify his 
action by referring to the passage of Scripture which says that 
"it is better not to make a vow than to make a vow and not keep 
it" was a typical miser in spirit. The citizen who claimed to be 
an American and yet refused to support the Liberty Loans, the 
member of the church who contributed but $5 .00 for missions on 
the plea that this was all the money he had, when as a matter of 
fact his check would have been good for any reasonable amount, 
the fanner who does not contribute to the county hospital fund 
because all the money he can rake and scrape is needed to meet 
the payments on the additional forty acres recently purchased, 
the citizen who declines to support the movement for better public 
schools on the ground that all of his children are through school 
and what was good enough for them is still good enough for any- 
one else's children, are all examples of the miser class. 

The socialized teacher will put forth every effort to prevent the 
propagation of the non-socially efficient classes through the social 
heredity of the school. One of the first moves that a teacher 
can make in this direction is to socialize the recitation. Some 
of the specific things that may be done to socialize the recitation 
are such as the following: ask for movable chair-desks for the 
lower grades and tables and chairs for the upper grades, in order 
that they may be arranged in different ways, to suit the various 
kinds of work undertaken, and pushed aside when not in use. 
The writer has used this plan with great profit in normal-school 
and college classes. With this arrangement of the chairs the pupils 
recite to the class instead of to the teacher and are thus made to 
feel socially responsible to the group. Other devices for socializing 
the recitation are to encourage pupils to ask questions of each 
other, bring individual reports to the class, engage in self -organized 
group work, and the like. 

Having given some attention to the socializing of the recitation, 
the teacher will carry out this same idea in the general activities 
of the school as represented by the club work, the team work, the 
athletics, and other forms of organized recreation. A community 
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that is so fortunate as to secure the services of a socialized teacher 
will feel the weight of her influence before the term is half over. 

In the third place I submit that the superintendent should be 
socialized. 

In order to have a thoroughly socialized school it is not only 
necessary that the curriculum and the teacher be socialized, but it 
is highly advisable to have a little social serum injected into the 
superintendent or supervisor, as the case may be. This may prove 
to be a painful operation, but nevertheless it should be done in 
order to insure a proper functioning of his administrative office. 

The effect of the innoculation of the superintendent with 
social serum is usually first seen in his changed attitude toward 
the social life of the pupils. This is especially noticeable in the 
case of a superintendent who has to do with pupils of high-school 
age. Before the innoculation he is apprehensive, if not outspokenly 
afraid, that the pupils will pay too much attention to social affairs. 
As was brought out in an investigation of one hundred and twenty- 
five high schools in a middle western state and reported by Dr. 
Irving King, many of the superintendents and principals evidently 
considered that there was no problem of this kind at all in their 
schools, while others admitted that the problem was present, but 
stated that they were making no attempt to co-operate with the 
pupils in building any kind of a social program. Doubtless, says 
Dr. King, many shared the feeling of two who replied, one to the 
effect that "he had no use for any such thing," and the other that 
there was "too blamed much social life already." 

After the superintendent or principal has become immune to 
the " scare " of too much social life, he manifests a desire to make 
the school a social as well as an intellectual center for the com- 
munity. In much of the social activity, particularly athletics and 
entertainments of various kinds, the pupils of the school will 
naturally take the lead, the patrons of the community gathering 
to constitute an appreciative and enthusiastic audience. In 
certain other forms of activity, such as picnics, patriotic meetings, 
and meetings pertaining to civic welfare, the older folk will often 
take the lead, the boys and girls attending with reverence or with 
glee, as the occasion may require. The give-and-take spirit 
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among patrons and pupils should be cultivated more than it is in 
most communities. 

Another important effect of the "social innoculation " of the 
superintendent is seen in the improved organization and super- 
vision of his teaching force. He no longer is content to leave the 
young and inexperienced teacher to flounder about in a sea of 
uncertainties as to what constitutes good teaching, but proceeds 
by tactful and helpful means to further the training and improve 
the skill of every teacher under his supervision. A district super- 
visor in the state of Ohio related to the writer how he had turned 
the would-be failure of one of his teachers into a splendid success 
by simply relieving her of her schoolroom duties for a few days and 
taking her to observe the work of some of his better teachers. I 
later verified the report by visiting the school of the "made over" 
teacher and seeing for myself the improved work that was going 
on. At another time a county superintendent told of saving 
several of his teachers from disgraceful failures by timely and 
sympathetic help. Such a spirit of helpfulness is based upon a 
deep social insight into the nature of teaching and more especially 
of supervision. 

Oftentimes a thoroughly socialized superintendent will even 
dare to perform verbal operations on his teachers in order to save 
their professional lives. This is, indeed, an unpleasant duty, as 
those who have practiced it will bear witness; yet as my major 
professor once said to me, after having giving me one of the worst 
goings over I have ever experienced, "Mr. Cummins, if I were not 
deeply interested in your future success, I should have simply 
flunked you and let you go." The socialized administrator is 
vicarious and gives himself in service to his teachers. 

The socialized superintendent not only takes his teachers in 
hand for the purpose of helpful training, but he also recognizes 
their position and prerogatives. After each visit the pupils will 
respect the authority and leadership of the teacher all the more, 
because they observe that the superintendent himself believes in 
her. On the other hand the superintendent who has not acquired 
the broader social vision of his work will often unthoughtfully 
destroy by a single visit what little confidence the pupils may have 
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acquired in their teacher. We see, then, that the socializing of 
the superintendent insures the wholesome development of all the 
general activities of the school under a plan of teacher-supervision, 
which is at once both positive and exacting, yet sympathetic and 
free from any trace of domineering, driving, or drudgery. 

Apparently I have completed the analysis of a socialized school, 
but the most fundamentally important factor has been purposely 
reserved till the last. The reader will doubtless have in mind as 
the fourth factor the socializing of the pupil. While the pupil is, 
of course, a logical presupposition of the school, yet in our dis- 
cussion of "A Completely Socialized School" the pupil is thought 
of as the material which is to be run through the mill, so to speak. 
What we are discussing here is the socializing of the "mill." In 
order to complete the socializing of the school I submit finally that 
the school board should be socialized. 

In a previous paragraph it was stated that the method is so 
closely bound up with the teacher that both must be considered 
as but two aspects of the same thing. So, also, it may be stated 
that the school plant is so closely related to the school board that 
it is impossible to discuss one without also discussing the other. 
Indeed, it may be said, like school board, like school plant. 

Of course, it does not require a modern school plant in order 
to evolve a modern curriculum, but when it comes to the adminis- 
tering of any kind of a curriculum a well-arranged and well- 
equipped school plant is quite necessary. Of course, a socialized 
teacher will set about to make improvements in her work and will 
manage to develop in her pupils social habits of a desirable nature 
even though she is obliged to teach in a run-down schoolhouse. 
She will contrive to turn the dreariness of it all into the brightness 
of sunshine, but the brightness will necessarily appear in streaks 
and splashes, unless she has the advantage of an up-to-date room 
in which to work. She can put up a few pictures on the wall and 
hang the wall map over the crack in the blackboard, if there 
happens to be any wall map to hang. She can bring a bit of wall 
paper to paste over the place where the plaster has fallen off or 
where the rats have cut a hole through the wall; she can make a 
pasteboard cover for the common water pail, or provide a new 
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dipper to hang at the pump, but at best it will all constitute but 
a sorry makeshift. 

Of course, the superintendent can inaugurate a program of 
athletics by clearing a patch on the hillside, or cleaning out the 
loft of a barn for basket ball; he can lay rough planks on the 
top of some of the school desks and allow the pupils to climb 
about over the remainder of the seats in an effort to enjoy a self- 
served dinner. Or he can work up an interest in public speaking, 
even though he is obliged to rent an abandoned room over a store 
in which to hold the oratorical contest, or he can ride on horseback 
over rough roads, or plow through the mud in his Ford in order to 
bring needed service to his teachers who are scattered throughout 
his territory, but all of this is far and away behind the progress 
of society and is but a sorry makeshift. Most of our city schools 
have long ago passed beyond the necessity of such poor service. 

According to Professor Cubberley and other school men of 
far-reaching vision, any effort to improve the rural schools which 
stops short of consolidation is but an effort at patchwork. The 
only adequate method of improving our public schools is to begin 
at the beginning and this means to begin with the school board. 
Given a coterie of socialized school-board members in any section 
of the state and within a few years there will be found as fine a 
system of public schools as may be found in any city. The chief 
reason why we have better schools in the cities than in the rural 
districts is because the city school boards have spent more money 
on their schools. Statistics show that generally speaking through- 
out the country three times as much money is being spent on urban 
schools as is being spent on rural schools. (It should be borne in 
mind in this connection that villages and towns of 2,500 inhabitants 
or less are counted as rural communities.) 

The first sign of the socializing of a school board is seen in the 
loosening of the purse strings. The raising of teachers' salaries 
alone will not solve the problem. This will naturally secure a 
better grade of teacher, but the better the teacher the better the 
use that could be made of good equipment and, vice versa, the 
better the equipment the better the teacher that is needed. "Birds 
of a feather flock together," and it is no less true of superintendents, 
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teachers, and school plants, for the best superintendents and 
teachers will gravitate toward the better supported schools. 

With a completely socialized school board (and school plant), 
curriculum, teacher (and method), and superintendent the best 
possible product, viz., the socialized pupil, will logically, though 
perhaps not naturally, result. It must be remembered that the 
best institutions in the world, viz., the family, the church, and 
the school all together cannot succeed in every case, for by nature 
some are prone to evil as the sparks are to fly upward. No institu- 
tion made up of imperfect and fallible human beings can ever be 
absolutely sure of turning out an acceptable product so long as it 
must deal with material which is itself not absolutely pure, for 
"who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? " 

The foregoing discussion may be summed up in the form of a 
few general principles and a brief definition of a completely social- 
ized school. 

1. Every community owes it to the profession of teaching, as 
well as to the rising generation, to make adequate provision for 
the carrying on of the work of the public schools in the most 
approved and up-to-date manner — the socialized school board. 

2. Every teacher owes it both to herself and to society at large 
to render an increasingly efficient service in her chosen life-work — • 
the socialized teacher. 

3. The content of the curriculum should be checked up by the 
demand made in adult society, but the organization of the cur- 
riculum should be psychological, i.e., should be made to fit the 
mind of the child that is to be educated — the socialized curriculum. 

4. The whole school system should be administered according 
to the best approved business methods and the latest word in the 
science of education — the socialized superintendent. 

5. The whole environment of the pupil as represented by the 
school, home, and church should be directed toward the complete 
education of each individual, i.e., the acquiring of such useful 
knowledge, right attitudes, and correct skills as will function in 
rendering him both a good producer and a good consumer. This 
is the socialized product that will logically result from a socialized 
school. 
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Definition. — A completely socialized school is one in which the 
school board, the teacher, the curriculum, and the superintendent 
have all been laid upon the altar of child welfare and dedicated to 
their needs, with a view of educating them to be socially efficient, 
i.e., able to pull their own weight in society, without interfering 
with the rights of others, and willing to contribute to those who 
are less fortunate. 



